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| Like People 
Who Are Helpful 


Some time ago I was talking to a 
Pathfinder director and I said to him, “I 
have discovered that the quickest way to 
empty the clubhouse of Pathfinders after a 
Pathfinder meeting is to say, ‘Will some- 
body please help clean up?’ ” 

That Pathfinder director smiled. “I have 
discovered the very same thing!” he said, 
then added: 

“The Pathfinders may stand around for 
five or ten minutes after dismissal, talking 
as if they had all the time in the world. 
But the minute I ask for someone to help 
put things away, they begin to make ex- 
cuses. ‘I’ve got to go home right away!’ 
one says. ‘My mother’s waiting for me out- 
side!’ the prettiest girl nearly always says. 
‘So sorry,’ says another. ‘I’ve got a terrible 
lot of homework to do!’ Other Pathfinders 
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say nothing at all. They just melt out the 
door. In less than fifteen seconds the whole 
room is empty. But not quite empty. 

“There are always one or two who stay 
afterward and help, and they don’t go 
home till everything is in order.” 

How interesting that his experience 
should have been exactly the same as mine! 
How often I have been told, after someone 
has stood around for ten minutes, “I’ve got 
to get home quickly tonight.” 

Some Pathfinder directors tell me that 
I should assign the cleanup duty to certain 
units. Perhaps someday I will come to this. 
But I don’t want to. I like to feel when a 
Pathfinder helps that he is doing it because 
he is interested in the club and is grateful 
for the many hours of work others put in to 
make the club successful. 

And there always are such people. There 
are always two or three who make a point 
to come early to get things ready. There 
are always two or three who stay after- 
ward to help put things away. As I look 
back over the years, these helpful ones 
stand out in my memory. 

I like people who are helpful. And I’m 
not the only one. 

A while ago I had my car full of girls. 
They began talking about boys, as girls 
will, and presently they asked me who I 
thought was the finest boy in their class. 
It was a difficult question, for there were 
many wonderful boys in that class. But pres- 
ently I picked out one of them, and I 
knew at once they also felt he was a cut 
above the rest. And what was so nice about 
him? Let me tell you one experience. 

After a program one night I had fifty- 
one choir robes to put away, and no one to 
help me. Oh, there were quite a few people 
standing around. But when I asked for as- 
sistance this one had to hurry home, that 
one had to get away immediately to mect 
his parents, and others just evanorated 
through the doors. But not this boy. He 
talked three or four of his friends into 
helping, and even after they had to go, he 
and a pal stayed on till the very last robe 
was in place. 

It is no wonder he is so popular. Other 
folks like helpful people too. 


Your friend, 
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And a Pool Table 


By WILLIAM I. RANKIN 


UDDENLY I realized how long I had 

been watching, so I slipped out the side 
door and hurried across town and up Tenth 
Street to our house. Mom was waiting for 
me with a worried look. 

I tried to busy myself quickly with home 
chores, and for a few minutes I thought mom 
wasn't going to say anything about my 
getting home late from school. But just 
then she said, “Where have you been? 
You're late again.” 

“Oh—marbles again,” I replied airily and 
hurried on out the back door. I knew mom 
didn’t believe me, but I hoped, with a twinge 
of conscience, that this casual lie would keep 


her from knowing that I had been spending 
time every afternoon at Doyle Cooper's house 
watching Doyle and his brothers play pool 
on a new table they had bought. 

The Cooper family lived in an unpainted 
house across the road from the grade school 
that Doyle and I attended. It was com- 
mon knowledge that the Coopers were un- 
educated and uncultured people. The older 
brothers were rough and rowdy. Mom hadn't 
said much yet, but she was worried about my 
growing friendship with Doyle. She could 
tell I liked him—TI talked about him so much. 

One day while I was sitting on the front 


To page 19 


“Son,” mother said, “where are you stopping on the way home from school?” 
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Out-of-Funds Betty 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


ETTY was broke! Funny, she thought, 

how a girl could be clear out of funds on 

the day she wanted thirty cents to buy a 
handkerchief. 

The handkerchief loomed up on Betty’s 
horizon as a great necessity. She had an as- 
sortment of handkerchiefs already, of course, 
but there was a special on handkerchiefs at 
the village variety store. Special, that is, in 
that the price was marked down, but much 
more special because every girl around the 
place had one, and Betty didn’t. 

If there was one thing Betty couldn’t stand, 
it was not having the same kind of hankies 
that all the other girls owned. To Betty it 
was an alarming situation, quite preposterous. 

The handkerchiefs were just wisps of cot- 
ton, as handkerchiefs usually are. The feature 
that made these so special was that they were 
pale yellow with a bouquet of beautiful for- 
get-me-nots in one corner. Under the flowers 
was the word “Please.” Deciphered, the mes- 
sage read, “Forget-me-not, please.” 

At any other time a handkerchief with 
such a message would not have meant a thing 
to the girls, but right now they meant a great 
deal, though no one was quite sure why. 
Everyone was “crazy” about them. And that, 
obviously, was the most important reason in 
the world for a girl to want a pale yellow 
handkerchief with a forget-me-not message 
on the corner. 

Thirty cents was not much money to 
Betty. She had a considerably higher weekly 
allowance than any of her friends. But she 
managed to be “broke” with amazing fre- 
quency, in spite of the allowance. 

There had been many discussions and just 
as many family “scenes” about Betty’s poor 


handling of her money. She was always bor- 
rowing from her parents or her brother or 
sister, until the family declared a state of war. 
Each member stated frankly that Betty must 
budget and not borrow. 

The family thought Betty was finally doing 
very well for herself when three months 
passed and Betty neither borrowed nor com- 
plained of lack of funds. 

They were misled. Betty had merely 
changed her place of borrowing. She could 
always count on one of her friends to “come 
across” with a loan. Betty didn’t think for a 
moment that learning to “make do” was in 
the tiniest way important. Because she was 
twelve years old, she couldn’t know from 
experience that a lack of good judgment in 
handling money could lead her into all 
kinds of trouble. But she was to find out! 

The particular day she wanted the money 
for the handkerchief she asked for a loan 
from several of her friends, but they all 
shook their heads in a dull kind of way and 
said, “Sorry, Betty, we're broke too.” 

The truth was that Betty had helped to 
make all her friends poor, because every one 
of them had, at some time or other, advanced 
her a loan and she never seemed able to pay 
them back. She didn’t realize it yet, but she 
was getting dangerously near the point of 
losing several friends. 

That was one trouble that stared Betty in 
the face. Even worse trouble was right 
around the corner! 

Betty thought of every way she could get 
thirty cents, and there was no way, appar- 
ently, that was quite suitable. Then a thought 
came to her. An idea that in all her life of 
spending money she had never thought of 
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before. And why not? It was so reasonable, 
so simple. She felt she had been terribly 
stupid not to dream of it long ago. 

Mother's purse! 

While mother was busy preparing supper, 
Betty tiptoed into her mother’s room. On the 
bureau was the shining black purse. Quickly 
Betty pulled out the change purse and helped 
herself to three little dimes. 

She shut the purse quickly and slipped the 
dimes one at a time into her shoe. Nice work, 
she thought. 

She went merrily to supper, and the dimes 
were so secure and comfortable in their hid- 
ing place she completely forgot she had them 
there. 

Just before bedtime mother was putting 
pins in Betty’s hair at the bathroom mirror. 
“Just hold it a minute, Mother,” Betty said. 
“My feet are tired. I'll take off my shoes.” 

The second shoe spilled out three dimes. 
They ran here and there, as merry as larks. 








“Of all things, Betty!” mother exclaimed. 
“Whoever heard of girls carrying money in 
their shoes? An old prospector, out in the 
wilds, yes. A boy taking his lunch money to 
school, yes. But a girl who is almost a 
woman, no!” 

Betty tried to sound gay when she laughed 
and said, “Don’t be old-fashioned, Mother. 
It’s about as safe a place as a person could 
think of. 

“It’s the last of my allowance, you see,” 
she said lightly. “I want to buy myself a for- 
get-me-not handkerchief tomorrow.” Mother 
noticed that Betty’s face was a little red, and 
she thought it wasn’t all due to the steam 
from the bathtub. 

The next morning before Betty left for 
the village variety store her mother called 
her to her room. “Why did you steal from 
your mother, Betty?” she asked quietly. 

Betty looked terribly surprised. “Steal from 
you, Mother? What do you mean? Whatever 
made you think I'd do such a thing?” 

“That’s just the trouble, Betty,” mother 


To page 19 
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Three dimes rolled out of the shoe and across the floor, dimes Betty didn’t want mother to know about. 
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Chapter Three 


SOMETHING 
Out of Nothing 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


If you missed the first two chapters: 


Jimmy’s father died of drink while Jimmy was still 
very young. His mother urged him never to touch 
liquor, and he promised not to. When he was thirteen 
she died, and Jim found work on a farm. He worked 
tremendously hard and enjoyed every minute of it, 
for the farmer and his wife were so kind to him. 
After five years, the farmer dropped dead during 
harvest. The farm was sold and Jim, only seventeen 
years old, went to Chicago. He got a job on a truck 
farm, preparing vegetables for the great Chicago 
markets. He still worked hard and saved every penny 
he could. One cold day another boy told him smoking 
would warm him up, and not realizing the danger, 
he took a cigarette. Soon smoking was a fixed habit. 
On another cold day he was tricked into drinking half 
a cup of liquor. Soon Jim was bound by this habit 
too. He went to a church to find help, but found 
the young men there went out at the intermission to 
smoke! Then one day these young men invited him 
to a church social. Now read on. 


Mok out of curiosity than anything else, 
Jim went to the social. At first things 
seemed all right. The young people marched 
around and got coffee, potato salad, sand- 
wiches, and cake on paper plates. 

In spite of what happened later in the 
evening, Jim was always glad he went, for 
here it was he met Sylvia Spencer, who later 
became his wife. She seemed a little at a 
loss, not having any particular friends. She 
had come to Chicago only recently and had 
taken a job in an office. She lived, she said, 
in a room in the Y.W.C.A. 

After a while, the party began to get rough. 
Someone put a record on the player, and to 
its wild syncopation, several couples started 
to dance. Card tables were put up around the 
edge, and some games of poker were started. 
Jim sat by Sylvia, not joining in, only watch- 
ing. 

“And they told me it was to be a church 
affair,’ he said to her. “What do you make 
of it?” 

The girl shook her head. Jim noticed she 
wasn’t bold or silly, like some of the others. 
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They talked a little while. She told him that 
she had no folks, but had to make her own 
way. She had lived for several years in an 
orphanage. Jim’s heart melted at that. He 
pitied her. While he had no one really ex- 
cept his little brother Edwin, he felt as if 
that was a lot better than not having anyone. 

About nine o'clock, Jim noticed that one 
of the boys was pouring liquor into the 
punch while all the rest laughed foolishly. 

“Let’s go,” he said to Sylvia. No one no- 
ticed their leaving. In a few minutes they 
were sitting at high stools by a drugstore 
counter with ice cream sodas in front of 
them. 

“It was good to get out of there,” he said 
to the girl. 

“I think so too,” she told him shyly. Look- 
ing at her, he noticed how pretty she was. 
He'd never had a girl, and suddenly he wished 
Sylvia would like him. Maybe she would. 

He took her to her home at the “Y,” and 
at the door he asked her if he could take 
her to church sometime. 

“Not that church,” she answered quietly, 
twisting her gloves. 

“I don’t think so, either,” he considered. 
“Let's you and me hunt a church we both 
like.” 

Her eyes lighted up at that, and again 
Jim felt a tug of pity at his heart. Poor kid, 
he thought, she’s probably never had much 
fun in her life. 

They took a walk the next Sunday after- 
noon and decided on a small stone church 
that looked interesting. But they were disap- 
pointed. The minister that evening preached 
on “hell fire” until he had the audience moan- 
ing and excited. 
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“He preaches as if he was swearing,” 
Sylvia whispered. “Do you like it?” 

“No, I don’t,” Jim told her. “Let’s go get 
a soda.” 

The two of them “church-shopped” for 
quite a while, not satisfied at all with what 
they found. But in the end, they decided to 
get married, for both of them were lonely and 
homeless. They seemed to take to each other. 

Before the wedding, Jim tried to keep it 
from her that he couldn't stop drinking and 
smoking. He had tried with all his strength to 
break loose and couldn't. He hated and de- 
tested himself. He knew he was not worthy 
of her. Yet he thought he would rather die 
than give her up. It would be terrible not 
to have Sylvia. 

Yet, one day he felt condemned, till he al- 
most told her he drank. 

They had gone to a little restaurant where 







the table cloths were checkered, red and 
white. Jim liked her economical ways. When 
he would urge her to get desserts like pie 
a la mode, or rich slices of cake, she would 
always smile and shake her head. 

“I can’t bring myself to spend that much 
for a piece of pie, Jimmie,” she'd say. “I 
could make a whole pie for what I would pay 
for one piece. You see, Jimmie, dad drank 
up all he brought in, and at our home we 
were always poor. Dear mother. She worked 
all the time. I think I hate liquor worse than 
anything in all the world. I feel as though I'd 
scream if I ever had to smell that smell again. 
It killed dad, and mother too, indirectly, and 
squeezed all the happiness out of my life. 
I'm glad you don’t drink, Jimmie.” 

Jim walked the streets all that night. One 
minute he would determine to tell her, and 
throw himself on her love and mercy. But 
he was sure she would never marry him, if 
she knew. 

Finally he decided not to tell her. He 
would drink as little as he could and be care- 
ful not to let her find out about it. His heart 
smote him at this, for he knew it was dis- 
honest. 


“Lift up the trumpet,” the radio said, 
“Loud let it ring.” Something about 
the music touched Jim’s lonely heart, 
and he pulled up a chair to listen. 
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| Andy’s Gadget Magic! 
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But he deceived pretty little Sylvia Spencer, 
and they were married. They found an apart- 
ment that was free on condition that Sylvia 
would clean the halls and help get renters. 
Jim was pleased with her ambition to help 
out. 

“Just think, Sugar!” he exulted. “With this 
arrangement we can put money in the bank 
every week! No rent, no fuel, no lights, just 
our clothes and food. And my boss says I’m 
due for a raise one of these days.” 

It was a small place, and the windows 
opened out onto the sidewalk. You could 
see people’s feet and legs all day, passing by. 

There was a small, cozy living room, 
which they furnished with carefully chosen 
pieces they got at used-furniture stores and 
auction sales. They would not buy a thing 
unless they both liked it, and unless it was 
good enough to keep for a while. 

The kitchen was already furnished, and 
there was a built-in dinette. So all they had 
to get furniture for were the two small bed- 
rooms and the living room. 

It was wonderful to go home now. Not to 
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the dreary room high in a tenement, lonely 
and bare, but to warmth, companionship, 
and hot food, clean clothes, and home-baked 
bread. 

They hadn't been married a week before 
Sylvia knew Jim always stopped for his 
dram on the way home from work. He 
chewed mints at first, but she wept bitterly 
and would not be comforted when she found 
out. 

He tried to laugh it off and to comfort 
her, but to no avail. 

She ran to the bedroom and burst into 
such a torrent of weeping that he was 
alarmed. He followed her, trying to tell her 
that what little be drank would never hurt 
their love for each other or threaten their 
home. 

But she would not be comforted. 

“I'd never have dared to marry you, Jim, 
if I'd known. I'd never have dared. Oh, I 
pledged God all my life I'd mever have such 
a home! It won’t work, Jim, it won't. No one 
can build happiness on that kind of founda- 


tion!” To page 16 




















BIG TALK 


By COLLEEN TENCH 


| ral had just managed to talk Terry 
into lending him his canoe. Terry's dad 
had brought it over on his pickup, and right 
at this moment it was lying on the grass in 
the back yard. But it wasn’t going to lie 
there long! 

John was indoors eating a late supper 
and telling his sisters all about his plans. 

“Tomorrow, Brad and I are going to take 
the canoe to the lake, and we'll be sailing 
all day long.” 

“But how can you get it to the lake?” 
Janet asked. “The canoe looks heavy to me, 
and its nearly four and a half miles to the 
lake.” 

“Aw, that’s not far. We can carry it 
easily,” John boasted. 

Mother happened to come into the room 
just in time to hear the last remark. She 
sniffed. “Big talk!” 

“It’s not big talk, either,’ John said, an- 
noyed. “Brad and I can do it easily.” 

“I think you’re going to find the canoe 
weighs much more than you think, and that 
four and a half miles is a very long distance 
to carry such a load. You'd be much better 
off to wait till someone can help you take 


The boys lifted the canoe and started on their 
journey, with Janet trudging along behind. 
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it to the lake in a pickup. Or else, plan on 
going to the creek. It’s much closer.” 

“Aw, pshaw!” spluttered John. “You keep 
thinking we're babies. Why, we'll have that 
canoe at the lake in next to no time. See if 
we don’t.” 

Mother said no more, and Janet and Pat 
grinned at each other, suspecting that John 
probably would have to eat his words, and 
rather enjoying the prospect. 

The following morning was a holiday, and 
everyone was up bright and early. 

“Can we come with you, John?” the girls 
chorused. 

“No,” he said decidedly. “We don’t want 
girls around.” 

“But we could help carry the canoe,” Pat 
said. 

“We don’t need any help,” John said. 

All the girls’ pleas fell on deaf ears as 
John and Brad sized up the situation. Finally, 
grudgingly, John said, “All right, Janet. You 
can come. But not Pat. We aren’t baby- 
sitting.” 

Pat was five years younger than John, and 
John’s words made her very upset. She had 


To page 15 











Growing Like a Snowball 


Every year at Halloween more and more 
juniors are going out, and more and more 
cans of food are coming in. 

On these two pages are just a few of the 
pictures that have been sent to the JUNIOR 
GUIDE, showing the juniors who went out 

The more you roll a snowball on the snow, last year and the cans of food they collected. 
the bigger it grows, and that is what has been Next week and the next there will be more. 
happening to our Treats-for-the-Needy cam- Start your plans now for going out on 
paign. October 30, and make the snowball bigger. 





Top row, left: Ferndale, Michigan, “Busy Beavers” collected 525 cans, gave out a thousand tracts. 
Right: Columbus, Indiana, got 202 cans plus clothing and cash. Bottom left: Muncie, Indiana, got 
813 cans, made up 20 food baskets. Right: Joplin, Missouri, collected 350 cans. Merchants gave 
a lot more food besides this, to make 16 food baskets at Thanksgiving and 22 more at Christmas. 











Sarasota, Florida. 260 cans. 


Thirty-five juniors of Waynesboro, Virginia, came home with 1,700 items of food. |"! || / /! 





Athens, Ohio. Cans not numbered. Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Eight food baskets. 
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CANDLE for 
CALIFORNIA 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


sponge Mother. Good-by, Father. We 
are going to miss you. We'll send back 
word whenever we can along the way. Write 
us as soon as we can send you a permanent 
address.” 

The horses were champing at the bit as 
Merritt Kellogg, his wife, and three children 
climbed into the wagon that stood in front 
of the Kellogg home in Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. Besides his father and mother, more 
than half of his fifteen brothers and sisters 
stood in the yard to bid the pilgrims farewell. 
It wasn’t every day that a family left the 
quiet little town for the Far West. The year 
was 1859, times had been very bad of late, 
and work was hard to find. 

A few weeks before, when Merritt had 
first said that he wanted to move to Colorado 
or California, his father had said, “You are 
no miner; what will you do out there?” 

“No, Father, I know I’m not,” Merritt said. 
“But there is always work around a mining 
camp for anyone who is useful with his 
hands. I’m taking my tool chest, and I have 
a feeling that I'll be kept busy. At any rate, 
it can’t be worse than sitting around here 
and getting only one or two days’ work a 
week.” 

“Well, maybe,” his mother admitted re- 
luctantly. “But around here you can always 
drop in for a bite of food when you are 
hungry. You won't be able to do that in 
California.” 

Merritt, however, had made up his mind. 
He was going West, and he was going that 
very month. If he couldn’t get all the way 
during one season, he would stop along the 
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way, dig up a bit of ground, put in a crop, 
and push on the next year. 

So now when Merritt cracked his whip, 
the horses started off at a brisk trot down 
the street. Little brother John Harvey waved 
with all his might. “Send me a gold nugget if 
you find one,” he shouted. 

“All right,” Merritt replied, waving back. 
“Help father all you can in the broom fac- 
tory.” 

All day the wagon jogged over the Michi- 
gan hills, and the family huddled under blan- 
kets to escape the chilly blasts of the March 
wind. The next afternoon they arrived at 
the town of Jackson, where Merritt consulted 
a friend in regard to his trip. The friend ad- 
vised them to go forward, saying that from 
all he had heard, living conditions were bet- 
ter in California than in any eastern State. 

Early next morning, Merritt went down 
to the railway station. 

“I want to put this wagon on the train and 
take it as far west as possible.” 

“That would be Iowa City,” replied the 
clerk. “I have an empty freight car into which 
you could put the wagon and horses. When 
do you want to leave?” 

“Today, if possible.” 

Together the two men walked along the 
platform and into the freight yards. The car 
was found, and about an hour later it was 
shunted alongside the loading platform. It 
took considerable work to take the wagon to 
pieces and put it into the car, but in the 
end it was done, and the horses were put in 
with it. A supply of hay was also taken in. 
Mrs. Kellogg had been busy at the friend's 











— 


house preparing food for the long journey. 

About noon they climbed into the freight 
car. The station master came along to shut 
the heavy door. 

“Guess I had better not lock it,” he 
chuckled from the outside, as the door slowly 
closed. 

“No, please don’t!” Kellogg replied. “We 
want to be able to get out when we reach 
the end of the line.” 

It wasn’t much fun for the children rid- 
ing in a closed car on a freight train and not 
able to see anything except through a few 
little cracks. 

“Don’t worry, children,” their father said 
to them. “It won't be long before we are out 
of this car, and then there will be plenty 
to see.” 

Lightning was flashing and thunder roll- 
ing as the train pulled into Chicago at ten 
o'clock that night. Mr. Kellogg left the car 





to make sure it would be attached to the first 
train going to Iowa City. Assured that this 
would be done, he returned to his family, 
and as best they could they bedded down for 
the night. The train left soon after, starting 
and stopping, bumping and creaking through 
the darkness. 

In the morning when the family awoke, 
the train had stopped. Merritt opened the 
door of the car. 

“Oh, where are we?” he exclaimed. 

His wife and children crowded around the 
door and looked out upon a truly alarming 
situation. Close beside the track were the 
raging waters of the swollen Illinois River. 

“Something must have happened to the 
train, or it wouldn't have stopped in such 
a place as this,” said Merritt. “You wait here 
while I go up to the engine and find out.” 

Slipping out of the car, he made his way 
along the narrow path between the track and 
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After Indians, floods, and endless miles of prairie, it was a relief to get off the stage in San Francisco. 
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the dark brown water. As he neared the en- 
gine, he could see that something was seri- 
ously wrong. The engine was tilted danger- 
ously. The heavy rain had softened the bank, 
causing the track to settle down toward the 
river. 

“How long have we been here?” Kellogg 
asked the engineer. 

“About two hours. As I felt the engine 
tilting, I stopped it.” 

“Suppose you hadn’t stopped?” 

“In that case, we most likely would all be 
in the river right now.” 

Kellogg walked back to tell his family. 
There was nothing to do but wait until the 
train could move on, so the family had 
prayers and a breakfast of cold food. They 
gave hay to the horses and dipped water for 
them out of the river flowing so close to their 
door. 

After about two hours, the train began to 
move cautiously forward. Shortly after, they 
crossed the Mississippi River into Iowa, and 
by noon reached Iowa City. 

Here the family left the car and got the 
wagon assembled. But since Mr. Kellogg had 
very little cash with him, he wanted to find 
a job that might give him enough money to 
pay the cost of the trip West. Iowa City itself 
was in the grip of tremendous excitement 
over the new gold being found in Colorado. 
No one had any work to offer him. 

“Going West with us?” asked the driver 
of one train of wagons just ready to pull out 
for Colorado. Kellogg was amused to see 
PIKES PEAK OR BUST painted in big let- 
ters on the canvas sides of many of the 
wagons. 

“No, not yet,” he replied. 

“Better come while you have the chance. 
They say the mines in Colorado are wonder- 
ful. You can get rich in three weeks if you 
find the right spot.” 

But Kellogg couldn't take his family across 
the plains without money. He drove west- 
ward out of town for eighty miles to where 
the railway was extending its line, hoping to 
get work there. The first day out, the family 
couldn't help wondering where they would 
spend the night. It was far too cold to think 
of camping in the open. Just as the sun was 
setting, they saw one lonely little two-roomed 
farmhouse and pulled into the yard to ask 
if they could sleep indoors. How delighted 
they were to discover that the owner of the 
house was Samuel Everett, the only Adventist 
in the entire State of Iowa. 
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“Sure, come right in, brother. We are 
happy to have you.” 

“That's very kind of you, but are you sure 
you have room for us?” 

“Well, your wife and two children can 
make a bed on the kitchen floor, but I am 
afraid you and the older boy will have to 
sleep in the wagon.” 

This they did, but poor Kellogg and Alvin 
did little sleeping, for it was bitterly cold. 
Their teeth chattered most of the night. 
When he went to water the horses in the 
morning, Kellogg was not surprised to find 
ice an inch thick on the watering trough. 
Never did a hot breakfast taste better than 
the one that Mrs. Everett fixed for them that 
morning before they set off again. 

Day after day the Kelloggs pushed on 
westward, ever westward. Now and then they 
stopped, and Kellogg did a bit of work on a 
farm, often taking as his pay some food sup- 
plies for his family. Right across Nebraska 
they made their way and into what is now 
the State of Wyoming. Finding the horses 
too weak for the heavy wagon, he exchanged 
them at a farm for six strong oxen, seven 
dollars, and some odds and ends. 

Occasionally they saw Indians. Most of 
them were friendly, wanting merely to trade. 
But when they found that Kellogg had no 
guns or ammunition to sell, they lost interest. 
On and on the Kelloggs went. The great 
Colorado gold rush of 1859 was on, and 
there were usually a dozen or more wagons 
in a line, pulling across the flat prairie. The 
tall grass waved and dipped in the wind that 
never seemed to stop blowing. But one after- 
noon the monotony was broken. The immi- 
grants were startled by a sound like thunder. 
Looking northward, they made out what 
looked like a black patch on the horizon. 
Nearer and nearer it came. One of the scouts 
who had been hired to guide the immigrant 
train recognized them. 

“Buffalo!” he sang out. The front wagons 
stopped, and the group came as close together 
as they could. Standing in their wagons, th 
men, women, and children watched as a «wl 
herd of the strange-looking animals gallop 
across their track barely a quarter mile away. 
There were thousands of them. The children 
were fascinated, having never seen such ani- 
mals before. 

By the time they reached Laramie, Kellogg 
had decided that the Colorado gold fields 
were not for him. He had seen too many 
wagons returning eastward filled with bitter, 





PEN PALS 


Doris Wagner, age 12. Route 1, Box 206, Shafter, 
California, U.S.A. Reading, swimming, skating, 
biking. 

Esther Luna, age 15. 138 Rizal Street, Arenalo, 
Iloilo City, Philippine Islands. Stamps, post cards. 

Nancy S. Cabasaan, age 15. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Biking, swimming. 

Fe Resurreccion R. Areualo, age 14. Philippine 
Union College, P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine 
Islands. Reading, sports, music, butterflies, plants, 
post cards, photos, coins, cooking. 

Lomalita M. Olalia, age 15. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Post 
cards, biking, swimming, cooking. 

John Williams, age 15. R.D. 2, Route 24, Washing- 
ton, New Jersey, U.S.A. Piano, stamps, biking, poems. 

Susan Clough, age 12. Box 135, Hebron, Maine, 
U.S.A. Swimming, skating, collecting stuffed animals. 


Margo Mereen, age 12. P.O. Box 128, Meadow 
Vista, California, U.S.A. Animals, art, cooking, sew- 
ing, boating, swimming, water skiing, stamps, music, 
drawing, roller skating. 

Ray Hooker, 2322 8th Avenue North, Great Falls, 
Montana, U.S.A. Stamps, photography, camping, 
swimming. 

Dale Tome, age 11. Nottingham, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. Farming, swimming, nature study. 

Blossom Housen, age 15. Harrison Memorial High 
School, 30 Church Street, Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
B.W.1. Biking, swimming, stamps. 

John Wesley Bell, 745 Bridge Road, Rahns, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. Ice skating, roller skating, music, organ, 
reading, bowling. 

Gary Wood, age 12. Route 1, Box 241, Shafter, 
California, U.S.A. Swimming, camping, biking, skating. 

Jody Wood, age 11. Route 1, Box 241, Shafter, 
California, U.S.A. Swimming, stamps, post cards, art. 

Lois Garrett, age 12. 6 Parran Drive, Dayton, Ohio, 
U.S.A. Swimming, reading, cooking. 








disappointed immigrants. Many had the one 
word written on them—BUSTED! Kellogg 
would push on to California. 

On and on they went into the land of the 
setting sun. July and August passed as they 
drove over the barren wastes of Utah and 
Nevada. The land became more and more 
hilly as the Sierra Nevada Mountains came 
into view. Tales of the terrible fate that had 
befallen parties caught in the snows of the 
mountains caused the immigrants to push 
forward as rapidly as possible. The autumn 
days were still long and warm as Kellogg 
drove his wagon to the summit. 

Through the blue haze, the Kellogg family 
could see the great Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia. Never was a sight more welcome. It 
was already September, and they had been 
traveling for nearly six months. In order to 
get food for the family, Merritt had sold his 
wagons to the leader of the immigrant train, 
who agreed to see the Kelloggs safely to San 
Francisco. This man, Mr. Shelton by name, 
had promised to take them to Marysville, but 
one evening after reaching a small village at 
the edge of the valley, he came and an- 
nounced bluntly to Kellogg that he had ar- 
ranged for the stage to take them to San 
Francisco the next day. 

They were five weary Kelloggs who 
climbed into the stage the next morning for 
the last sixty miles of the long journey. 
About noon of the following day they drove 
into the city that was to be their home. 

The stage stopped in front of one of the 
many rooming houses in the city, and Kellogg 
helped his dust-covered family to the ground. 


A few boxes containing their clothing and 
some household articles followed, and lastly 
the precious chest with the carpenter's tools. 
The long journey was over. 

“One thing is certain,’ remarked Mother 
Kellogg, a twinkle in her eye. “You won't be 
telling me in the morning that you want to 
go farther West.” 

Merritt hardly smiled. “There is something 
else equally certain,” he replied grimly. “We 
can hardly get much poorer. I have exactly 
one dollar left!” 

(To be continued) 





Big Talk 
From page 9 


been dreaming of a blue lake with John and 
Brad and Janet and herself canoeing to 
their heart’s content. She very much wanted 
to be there. But John was adamant. Janet 
could cut the sandwiches and carry the pad- 
dles and small gear. 

“That's the reason he’s taking her,” father 
told Pat, in an effort to comfort her. “She'll 
have to do all the donkey work the boys 
don’t want to do. You're better off with us.” 

That didn’t help much, however, and 
Pat tearfully watched the boys lift the canoe 
and start their journey, with Janet trudging 
in their wake, her arms laden with paddles 
and gear. 

Twenty minutes later mother came out- 
side. 

“Where are the sailors?” she asked Pat. 

“Oh, Mommy, they’ve taken Janet to the 
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lake, and they wouldn’t take me,” Pat sobbed. 
“That was mean of them,” said mother. 
“I wonder how far they've gone?” 

Suddenly Pat shrieked. “There they are, 
Mommy! There they are! Next door!” 

They burst into laughter. The canoeing 
trio had traveled a hundred yards in twenty 
minutes! 

“It was big talk,” said Pat, suddenly very 
much comforted. 

After lunch Pat heard furtive movements 
in the kitchen and went to investigate. Janet 
was slicing bread. 

“Whatever are you doing here?” 
asked. 

“Our lunch got wet,” Janet replied, “and 
I’ve come back for more.” 

“What? All the way from the lake?” 

“No. We only went as far as the creek,” 
Janet said, her face a deepening red. 

At that Pat laughed so much that her 
parents came into the kitchen to learn the 
cause of her mirth. As they joined in, Janet 
hastily gathered up the freshly made sand- 
wiches and fled. 

As the sun neared the horizon, the tired 
trio carted the canoe home. It was usually 
a fifteen-minute walk from the creek, but 
now it seemed like fifteen miles. And as 
the family questioned them at supper, John 
and Janet had little to say. 

“It was all big talk,” Pat said to herself. 
“Just big talk after all.” 

And she wondered whether her brother 
and sister were thinking the same thing she 
was thinking at that moment—that parents 
do know best after all. 


Pat 





Something Out of Nothing 
From page 8 


“But, Sugar, our case—it’s different. Why, 
I hardly touch the stuff! You ought to see 
how some men drink. Then you wouldn't 
make so much of what little J drink. Why, 
its—its nothing to what some fellows 


guzzle.” 


“You think I don’t know, Jim?” she cried, 
anger blazing in her eyes. “You think I don’t 
know? Listen! I’ve known days on end when 
none of us had enough to eat. I’ve worn such 
broken shoes and ragged clothes that I was 
laughed at, and made fun of, every school 
I went to, till my heart was broken. Oh, J 
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know, Jim. Honey, please, please, won't you 
quit?” 

The young man sat on the side of the 
bed, and stared long at the pattern on the 
wall paper. Finally he spoke. 

“I can't. I've tried and tried. I've tried even 
to quit smoking; it’s so wasteful and dirty 
and useless. You think I like to waste money 
like that, Sylvia? 1 work hard to get it. I 
wish I'd never gotten the habit, but now it’s 
got me. 

He tried to keep the habit down, but it 
wouldn't stay down. It kept increasing. So 
did his smoking. When one cigarette burnt 
down he lit another. He learned to do it 
automatically. His hands were fumbling 
always for a match or a white cylinder. 

Then, the two habits had a hardening 
effect on him. He got so he didn’t care what 
she thought of him. She could “like it or 
lump it,” for all of him. 

By the time two babies had come to bless 
their home, he was staying out every night 
of the week with the fellows, and was spend- 
ing fully half of what he earned, and often 
more, at the liquor stores. 

Sylvia had taken to doing ironing, sewing, 
and an occasional washing besides her janitor 
duties, so her babies would not suffer. 

There were times when Jim saw himself 
for what he was. His wife seldom complained 
now or said a word. But things got harder, 
and Sylvia grew thin and pale. 

One stark night he stumbled home, drunk, 
yes, but not very drunk, and let himself into 
the house. He stumbled through the living 
room into the kitchen. Things looked 
strange. Timmie’s and Susan's clothes were 
not lying on the chair by the radiator, as 
they always were. Sylvia always set their two 
little scuffed pairs of shoes by the chair so 
they’d be warm to put on in the morning. 
They were not there. Everything was scoured, 
clean, and in order. He went to the bedrooms. 
Both beds were made carefully, neatly. A 
note was pinned to the pillow: 

“DEAR JIM, 

“I have found work where I can keep 
the children with me. It is no use to try 
to find me. You won't. I simply cannot 
stay with you, Jim. I can’t let you ruin the 
children’s lives. But I love you, and always 
will. 

“SYLVIA.” 

The shock was so terrible, Jim did not 
sleep all night. He wept till great shuddering 
sobs shook his whole body. 











“Tl quit if it kills me,” he told himself 
fiercely. But he couldn’t. He went on such a 
spree that he lost his job. Then he tried to 
do the janitor work and renting duties that 
Sylvia had done. At least he’d have a home, 
he told himself. He got sick and had a hack- 
ing cough. It was more work than he had 
dreamed it to be, keeping that place clean as 
his wife had. He marveled at Sylvia—so 
small, so delicate, and she had done all this 
so uncomplainingly that they might save, 
and have more. And he had squandered more 
than she saved, and they had less and less. 
Oh, he was a dog, and he knew it. 

He got a job clerking in a nearby store, 
for a miserable wage. He drank as little as 
he could, and endured tortures trying to cut 
down. He smoked one cigarette after another, 
angry at the money it cost him. He cooked 
his meals—miserable ones they were, com- 
pared to Sylvia’s nourishing feasts. He fried 
a piece of cheap bacon and a couple of eggs 
and made coffee for breakfast. 


A hamburger at the stand across from the 
store and a cup of coffee was lunch. He 
opened a can of soup and had some cheese 
or lunch meat on bread for supper. He got 
so he didn’t feel well any of the time. Dully 
he realized why. He wasn’t eating right and 
he was smoking and drinking too much. In 
these stark days the idea of suicide recurred 
again and again. 

One Sunday morning, in desperation, he 
started going to church. He was so miserable, 
he thought to try anything. Maybe there was 
something to religion after all. Maybe he 
could find some kind of help. If anyone 
needed it, he did. The church people were 
very kind. Yet something was wrong. When 
he went out to take a smoke between Sun- 
day school and church service, lots of others 
were there too, even the Sunday school super- 
intendent. How could he find help here? He 
wondered if some of them drank, too. He’d 
keep his ears open and find out. If they did, 
he’d know he had come to the wrong place. 

After he’d gone to church for some weeks, 
one of the fellows asked him if he'd like to 
join the men’s club. 

“I'm not a church member,” Jim answered. 

“You aren't!” exclaimed the other. “You'd 
better join, then. I'll see the pastor. This is 
one of the best churches in town.” 

“No, wait ” Jim protested. “I—I can- 
not joins You see—I—drink. I've tried to 
quit every way, but I can’t. I thought maybe 
going to church might build up my stamina 








so I could quit. I want to bad enough, but I 
can't.” 

His friend fairly shouted with laughter 
and patted him on the back. 


“Fellow, are you ever behind the times! 
It isn’t any harm to drink, if you can carry 
your liquor! Why, I have a glass myself now 
and again, and so does my wife. The pastor 
does too, for that matter.” 


OOOOSOOOOOSOOSOOOSOSOOSOSOOSOSOOSOOSOOSOOSOOOSOOOOOOOD 


A GREAT PREACHER 
By CARRIE 1. QUICK 


My first is found in “Jude” and “James,” 
My next, in “Sod” and “Loam.” 

My third is found in “Heart” and “Hope,” 
And also found in “Home.” 

My last is found in “Woman,” 

And it’s also found in “Son.” 

I’m in St. Matthew, chapter three; 

The verse is number one. 


ANSWER 
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Jim hardly heard the rest of what he said, 
so anxious was he to get away. How could 
he tell this loud man about patient, pretty 
Sylvia and little Timmie and Susan? How 
could he lay bare before such callousness 
the desperate way Sylvia had tried to save 
money so there would be food for the chil- 
dren, how she used furnace ashes in place 
of scouring powder, and got her babies’ 
clothes from church rummage sales, and 
put cardboard soles in her shoes to make 
them last? 


Jim felt himself to be a fiend in human 
flesh without help in the world. He had no 
idea where the family were. If he did, how 
could he call Sylvia back to the kind of home 
he had provided for her? He had nothing 
to offer but the poverty of a weak life, and 
of a lean, mean way of living. Sylvia was too 
good, too fine to endure it. And though it 
left nothing for him, he was not low enough 
to wish her back to the leanness and the petty 
meanness of it again. 

He had had a faint glimmer of hope that 
the church might have the answer. But there 
was no help there. No help anywhere. The 
future looked black as night. 

That Saturday he scoured the halls and the 
basement, taking a fierce pleasure in the 
smell of the cleanness of it all. Tired to the 
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point of dropping, he grimly attacked the 
small apartment where Sylvia had reigned, 
and where his babies had toddled to meet 
him when he came home. He went to bed 
without drinking. Again and again he got 
up and drank cool draughts of water. By 
morning he felt as if he was a hundred years 
old, so weak and trembly he was. 

Sunday morning. 

“I won't go to church,” he said aloud. 
“I don’t know what to do, but I won't go to 
church.” 

He fixed a bit of breakfast, then made his 
bed and went and answered the doorbell. 
Someone was asking about a vacant apart- 
ment. 

When he returned he decided to shave. 
The apartment was still, and even the street 
seemed quiet. He reached over and turned 
on the radio, then stepped into the small 
bathroom to run hot water into the basin. 


“Lift up the trumpet 
And loud let it ring, 
Jesus is coming again. 
Cheer up, ye pilgrims, 
Be joyful and sing; 
Jesus is coming again.” 


Somehow, something about the way the 
King’s Heralds sang that song touched a 
chord in Jim’s lonely heart. He listened very 
carefully till, finished with his shaving, he 
pulled up a chair and sat down close to the 
radio. 

The music was passing lovely, and a man 
made an offer of a free correspondence course. 
Jim made a note of it with a stub of a pencil 
on an envelope. He wanted to get it if it 
did all that the speaker promised. He even 
mentioned that you might have problems 
you didn’t know how to solve and stated that 
there was an answer in the Bible. 


If the music touched him and tendered his 
heart, the sermon cut to the very marrow of 
Jim’s bones, for it was entitled, “Christ and 
Your Family.” He sat there, a man stricken, 
and heard the blame laid right where it 
should be. 

“All of us may well ask, Is my home a 
place where Christ would be welcome? 

“It is time to call on all Christians for a 
new dedication of home life. We need Christ 
in the family for peace and tranquillity. 

“What a difference when father, mother, 
and all the children are Christians! Quarrel- 
ing, fighting, drinking, and all the confusion 
gone—and peace and love in their place. 
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Come to Christ in faith, and He will help 
you settle all family troubles and differences.” 
With that, Jim jumped to his feet with 
a loud cry. “I found it!” he shouted exultantly. 
“I found the way! Christ—Christ—and I— 
can! Why, there’s hope! There’s hope!” 

By the radio he fell on his knees and for 
the first time in his whole life he prayed. 
Stumblingly, haltingly, the words poured out. 
His hands covered a face drenched with tears. 

Finally he got up. He felt stronger than he 
had ever felt in all his life. 

“I can, I can!” he said, great wonder in his 
voice. “I can—and I will!” 

He didn’t know yet of the wonderful text 
in the Bible, “I can do all things through 
Christ, which strengtheneth me.” He didn’t 
know the words of the text, no. But he knew 
the truth of it. 

From that hour he was a changed man. 
Not another penny went for liquor or ciga- 
rettes. He bought a Bible and began his Bi- 
ble lessons as soon as they began to come. 
And he learned to pray. Every day he prayed 
for Sylvia and his babies, and asked that they 
might come home. 

Three months after his mighty victory the 
door opened one Sunday morning and he 
was overjoyed to see Sylvia come in. She 
flew to his arms, and they wept at the sight 
of each other. 

“Oh, Sylvia, I love you. Can you ever for- 
give me? Can you?” 

“Yes, Jim. I love you, too. I'll try to be 
patient—I'll try to understand.” 

But he held her off from him then and 
feasted his eyes on her dear face. 

“You won't have to, my love,” he cried. 
“You won't have to! I have the victory! I 
have it. It has been twelve weeks—twelve, 
honey—since I drank a drop. Oh, Sylvia, 
I've learned how to pray—I’ve learned how 
to trust in God—and He brought you back 
to me. He did, dear.” 

Jim and Sylvia have their own home today, 
a fruit farm—and the children, healthy and 
happy, do not even remember the hardness 
of their babyhood. 

For Father Jim and Mother Sylvia drive 
into town every Saturday morning to Sab- 
bath school and church. And every Sunday 
morning—it is a ritual with that little family 
—they twirl the dials of their radio and lis- 
ten, thrilled anew at the music and the mes- 
sage of the Voice of Prophecy that solved an 
insoluble problem, that did the impossible, 
and made something—out of nothing. 











Out-of-Funds Betty 
From page 5 


said. “I really didn’t think you would or 
could do such a thing. Last night while sup- 
per was cooking, I came to my room to get 
a letter that 1 wanted to read over again. 
I stopped in the doorway when I saw you 
there, and realized that you had not heard 
me coming. I wondered what you were doing 
in my room, alone. When I saw you take 
the money from my purse I was surprised, 
but when I saw you hide it in your shoe I 
was completely shocked. That wasn’t bad 
enough. When I asked you why the money 
was in your shoe you lied. You can’t begin 
to imagine how I felt.” 

Betty was caught. Trapped. At first she 
was angry because her mother had “sneaked 
up on her.” (That is how she interpreted her 
mother’s coming to her own room.) Then 
she was sullen and felt sorry for herself be- 
cause no one would lend her any money. 

But mother succeeded in putting her in 
an entirely different frame of mind. “There 
is a great deal to be said about the way a 
person learns to handle money,’ mother 
said. “I always look at it this way. We are 
accountable to God for every blessing He 
gives us. We are accountable for the money 
we have, in that we should spend it wisely 
and in a way that will bring goodness and 
happiness. If we do not have the money, 
then we must do without the things we 
think we want. I have tried many times to 
show you how to budget your allowance. If 
you had taken care you would have had 
sufficient for all your needs, but you were 
reckless because you felt your family and 
friends would always give up some of theirs 
for you. I’m sure you can see how the pattern 
works. You overspend. You borrow. You 
make a nuisance of yourself. You cause 
family quarrels. You spoil your friendships 
and you end up stealing. Then you lie. Con- 
trolling your spending money is one of the 
most important things in life.” 

Betty's mind began to grasp an old truth 
for the first time. Then, just to make sure 
she did not forget, mother said, “For the next 
few weeks you will be given your usual al- 
lowance, but I will hold on to it. You may 
spend it, but you will have to come to me 
and tell what each thing is that you want to 
buy before I let you have the money. And 
this will continue until you prove to me that 
you are able to handle money wisely.” 





uf 


acy 


What Will This Love Do in Me? 


October 

16. 1 John 3:3 Make me pure 

17. John 15:3 Make me clean 

18. James 3:17 Make me peaceable, gentle 
19. Col. 3:12 Make me meek, humble 
20. 2 Cor. 12:10 Make me strong 

21. Phil. 1:6 Make me confident 

22. 1 Tim. 4:10 Make me trust in God 








That was a real blow! It is too soon yet to 
tell whether it will be enough to put some 
sense into Betty, but from what has happened 
so far, the outlook is hopeful. 





Fifteen Minutes—and a Pool Table 
From page 3 


porch playing with my dog, Bess, mom 
stopped planting flowers and came and sat 
near me on the porch swing. 

“What has become of that Burton Walker 
you used to play with?” she asked. 

“Oh, he’s around,” I answered, rubbing 
Bess thoughtfully. 

“Well, 1 think he is one of the finest boys 
in town. There are boys that can be a bad 
influence.” Mom didn’t mention anyone in 
particular, but I had a feeling she referred 
to boys like Doyle Cooper. I thought for a 
while about bad influence. I wasn’t sure how 
someone could be a bad influence, but in my 
childish thinking I couldn’t see anything 
bad about Doyle. Burton Walker, the boy 
mom mentioned, had been a constant play- 
mate since we were in the first grade. Re- 
cently, however, Burton and I had not been 
playing together much, because I was spend- 
ing so much time with Doyle and the pool 
games at his house. 

For a few days after that I came home 
right after school, but soon Doyle and a 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: “Christ-Centered Doctrines" 


!V—The Garment 
of Christ's Righteousness 


(October 22) 


Memory VERSE: “He that overcometh, the same 
shall be clothed in white raiment; and I will not 
blot out his name out of the book of life” (Reve- 
lation 3:5). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the wedding feast. You will 
find it in Matthew 22:1-14. Read the memory 
verse several times. Go over it daily until you 
are sure of it. 


SUNDAY 


The Story of the Wedding Feast 
Open your Bible to Matthew 22. 


To teach us to appreciate the gift of salvation, 
Jesus told the story of the wedding feast. This 
was a special wedding feast. It was the marriage 
of the king’s own son. Who wouldn’t be delighted 
to get an invitation to a royal wedding? But 
strange to say, when the king sent out his serv- 
ants to tell the guests that everything was ready, 
they simply ignored the call! 

Naturally the king felt very much insulted by 
their disregard of his kind invitation, so he sent 
out another call. He really made it clear this 
time. “Behold, I have prepared my dinner,” the 
servants were instructed to tell the guests, “my 
oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all things 
are ready: come unto the marriage” (Matt. 22:4). 
But look in verses 5 and 6 and see how the un- 
appreciative guests treated this second call. 

The king was very angry at the treatment his 
servants had received, but he had to have guests 
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for the feast, so he gave his servants further 
instructions. Find what they were in verses 8 
and 9. 

The first call to the feast represented the call 
the disciples gave to the Jewish nation during 
Christ’s ministry, the second call represents the 
call they gave to accept Christ after His cruci- 
fixion, and the invitation to those in the high- 
ways and byways represents the calling of the 
Gentiles. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 308, pars. 2, 3; p. 309, pars. 1, 2 


Tuink! Are people today acting toward Christ’s 
invitation as the guests did at the king’s first 
call? 


Pray to be aware of the honor we have in 
being invited to the marriage feast in heaven. 


MONDAY 
The Man Without a Wedding Garment 


Open your Bible to Matthew 22. 


The guests who came to the wedding feast 
were a mixed group. Some were delighted and 
honored, but others had no thought of doing 
honor to the king, but just of seeing what they 
could get for themselves. 

The king went into the hall to see his guests. 
As he looked around he saw one guest different 
from the rest. Look in verse 11 and see in what 
way he was different. 

The king had provided garments for all the 
guests to wear, but this man refused the gar- 














ment, and so dishonored the king. Find what he 
had to say when the king asked him why he 
didn’t have the wedding garment on, in verse 12. 

The foolish guest paid the price of his neglect. 
He was not permitted to enjoy the feast. The 
king commanded his servants to seize him and 
take him outside where he would have plenty of 
opportunity to think over what he had missed. 

The inspection of the guests is the judgment 
hour, when Jesus will look into our life history 
to see whether we have accepted the garment of 
righteousness which He provides. 

“By the wedding garment in the parable is 
represented the pure, spotless character which 
Christ’s true followers will possess.’—Christ’s 
Object Lessons, p. 310. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 309, par. 3. 

TuiNnkK how foolish the guest was not to accept 
the garment provided. 

Pray not to be as foolish as he was, but to 
accept the righteousness that Christ has for us 
to wear. 


TUESDAY 
The Garments That Adam and Eve Lost 


Open your Bible to Genesis 3. 

When Adam and Eve were created they were 
clothed with a beautiful, soft robe of light—a 
“robe of innocence,” the messenger of the Lord 
calls it. It was a symbol of their spiritual gar- 
ments of heavenly innocence. When they sinned 
and lost their innocence, they lost this garment 
of light. They were made aware of their naked- 
ness and their need for a covering. Look in verse 
7 and see what they did about it. 


W. G. SIMMONDS, ARTIST 


The man could not explain to the king why he did 
not have a wedding garment, and we will not be able 
to explain to God if we don’t have on the garment of 
Christ’s righteousness. Let’s be sure to wear it! 





“This is what the transgressors of God’s law 
have done ever since the day of Adam and Eve’s 
disobedience. They have sewed together fig 
leaves to cover the nakedness caused by trans- 
gression. They have worn the garments of their 
own devising, by works of their own they have 
tried to cover their sins, and make themselves 
acceptable with God. 

“But this they can never do. Nothing can man 
devise to supply the place of his lost robe of 
innocence. No fig-leaf garment, no worldly citi- 
zen dress, can be worn by those who sit down 
with Christ and angels at the marriage supper 
of the lamb.”—Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 311. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 57, par. 1. 

THINK how useless it is to do things to try 
to appear good. 

Pray to depend on Christ for goodness. 

WEDNESDAY 
Christ Provides the Garment of Righteousness 


Open your Bible to Jeremiah 23. 

There have always been people who have tried 
to do right by making their own plans instead of 
accepting the plan of salvation Christ has made. 
Cain, though instructed to bring a lamb for a 
sacrifice, argued that it was all right for him to 
offer the produce of his garden—but it was not 
all right! The Pharisees thought it was all right 
if they kept innumerable laws of their own mak- 
ing—but it was not all right! They lacked the 
humility and love that lay behind God’s laws. 

All these ways that we make up are our own 
“righteousness,” and the Word of God says, “All 
our righteousnesses are as filthy rags” (Isa. 
64:6). Read verse 6 and see where we can find 
righteousness. 

We each must have a faith in Christ that not 
only believes in Him but obeys Him, with all 
of our heart, all of our soul, all of our mind, 
and all of our strength. 

“Faith and works are two oars which we must 
use equally if we [would] press our way up the 
stream against the current of unbelief. ‘Faith, if 
it hath not works is dead, being alone.’ The 
Christian is a man of thought and practice. His 
faith fixes its roots firmly in Christ. By faith 
and good works he keeps his spirituality strong 
and healthy, and his spiritual strength increases 
as he strives to work the works of God.’’—Wel- 
fare Ministry, p. 316. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 312, par. 3; p. 313. 

THINK! Is your faith the kind that makes you 
work for the Lord in building up a character for 
eternity, in serving others, in glorifying Jesus? 

Pray to wear the garment of Christ’s right- 
eousness that makes you do the things He did. 


THURSDAY 


Having Our Garments Ready for the Wedding 
Feast 


Open your Bible to Revelation 3. 


Just as the man who failed to put on the wed- 
ding garment was not allowed to enjoy the wed- 
ding feast, so we, if we do not put on the garment 
of Christ’s righteousness, will be unable to attend 
the great feast that will be held in heaven when 
Christ, the divine Bridegroom, takes the church 
to be His bride. 

It is now that we are to put on that garment. 
Christ sets a high standard for us. “Be ye there- 
fore perfect,”’ He tells us, “even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). 

“There will be no future probation in which 
to prepare for eternity. It is in this life that we 
are to put on the robe of Christ’s righteousness. 
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This is our only opportunity to form characters 
for the home which Christ has made ready for 
those who obey His commandments.’’—Christ’s 
Object Lessons, p. 319. 

As we day by day seek God’s help in overcom- 
ing wrong habits and winning victories when 
temptation comes to us, we are putting on the 
garment of Christ’s righteousness that will admit 
us to the great feast in heaven. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 315, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK how great a reward awaits those who 
wear the garment of Christ’s righteousness. 
RESOLVE to get ready for the wedding 

now, every day. 


feast 


FRIDAY 


WHAT DO YOU REMEMBER in this week’s lesson 
about these garments: 

1. The garment the guest did not put on. 

2. The garment the king provides. 

3. The garments Adam and Eve made. 

4. The garments of righteousness we make for 
ourselves. 

5. The garment Jesus provides. 

6. The garments we shall have to wear to be 
admitted to Christ’s kingdom. 


Review the memory verse. 





Fifteen Minutes—and a Pool Table 
From page 19 


couple of friends coaxed me into his house 
again. Fifteen minutes was all I dared spend 
there, but on a few occasions I became so 
interested in watching the game that I 
forgot the time. These were days when I had 
found mother worried. And this happened 
more and more often until one day when I 
arrived home late, mom sat down with a look 
of determination on her face and said, “Son, 
where are you stopping on the way home 
from school?” 

“But I’ve told you, Mom,” I tried to ex- 
plain. “I'm just playing around. Sometimes 
we play marbles or talk or 8 

I could see that mom wasn’t going to be 
satisfied with that this time. She gazed 
steadily into my face. 

“Where are you stopping?” she repeated. 

“We stopped at Doyle's,” I said, hoping 
she would inquire no further. 





“What do you do at his house?” she went 
on. I had never heard anyone say what was 
wrong with pool, but I knew that mom 
did not approve of pool halls in town, so I 
was sure she would not approve of this 
either, even though it was in someone's 
home. 

“They have a pool table, and I watch the 
others play. What's wrong with it?” I asked, 
quickly defending myself. 

“Why were you so reluctant to tell me 
what you were doing?” mom asked, instead 
of answering my question. 

“Well, I didn’t think you’d approve,” I 
said. 

“In other words you felt that it was a 
questionable pastime, didn’t you?” mom con- 
tinued. 

“Y-yes, I guess so,” I murmured. 

“Pool is a game,” mom explained, “that 
has always been associated with a tainted and 
poisoned atmosphere. You may learn the 
game in the clean air of a friend's home, but 
once you become a pool fan it is so easy to 
walk into one of the foul, smoke-clouded 
hangouts where the game flourishes in every 
town.” Mom talked some more about boys’ 
activities and how they determine their 
futures. 

At first, I didn’t want to believe what sh> 
said, but I couldn’t keep from thinking about 
it; and after I had thought quite seriously, 
what she had said made sense. 

I went to the phone and called Burtor 
“Let’s play some ball with Hal Neal and 
Sonny Welch,” I suggested. 

“O.K.,” he answered enthusiastically. “We 
used to play every afternoon. I’ve been miss- 
ing it.” 

“No reason why we can’t get going again,” 
I said, very pleased. And right then I knew 
that I had missed those ball games too. 
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YES = You can earn a real movie or still camera 
the easy LIFE AND HEALTH way. Here’s all you 
have to do: Sell the required amount of magazines 
or subscriptions and turn in the full amount of 
$25.00 for camera No. 43E or $50.00 for camera No. 
77 to your Conference Publishing Department Sec- 
retary, and you will receive the camera. 


No. 77 Brownie Movie Camera: 


Easy to use—only one simple setting of dial; 
economical too—uses low-cost 8 mm. roll film; no 
focusing required, color-coded optical finder, accepts 
Kodak telephoto and wide-angle converters. Retail 
$32.50. Requirement: 10 subscriptions or 100 single 
copies. 


No. 43E Brownie Flash Outfit: 


The handsome, capable “big brother” of the 
famous Brownie Starflash Camera .. . for day and 
night, sun or shade, snaps or slides. Includes 
Brownie Flash 20 Camera, 4 M2 flashbulbs, 2 pen- 
lite batteries, 1 roll of Kodak Verichrome Pan 620 
film, neck strap, instruction booklet. Retail $15.35. 
Requirement: 5 subscriptions or 50 single copies. 


It will surprise you how, by using just 
an hour or two each day, through this plan 
you may own one or both of these excellent 
cameras. Do it now. Don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity. 
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1. As the male coyote walked by the young ground 
squirrels, they yapped at him and probably called him 
names and dared him to come closer. 2. He ignored 
them, for at the same time his mate was creeping 
toward them from behind some bushes. 3. With a 


sudden rush she got between them and their hole. 
In the confusion, as the squirrels fell over one 
another, she caught one, and her mate nabbed 
another. In this way the coyotes played on the 
curiosity and sassiness of the ground squirrels. 
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4. The coyote cubs in the den were always happy to 
eat a ground squirrel, and one of the first things their 
parents taught them was to catch their own. 5. The 
badger, powerful bow-legged cousin of the weasel, 
spent most of his time digging out ground squirrels. 
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7. While the badger was throwing out dirt and dig- 
ging furiously the coyote would watch the back 
doors of the ground squirrels’ dens and catch the 
fugitives or chase them back to the badger. 
8. Another enemy of the gopher colony was the bob- 
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He was well equipped for this work, with enormous 
claws and broad shoulders. 6. The coyote sometimes 
joined the badger, making the work more profitable 
to both. But the badger did not like the coyote to 
loiter around as he dug at the gopher’s front door. 








cat. In a tree-shaded washout in the bank of a coulee 
there was a den with three young bobcats. 9. Usually 
the bobcat mother hunted at night for rabbits, but 
because ground squirrels were children of the day, 
she came out in daylight when she wanted them. 





